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AN ADVENTURE IN A FOREST. 


BY M. MERCREDI,. 





Original. 





Motives !— There are few things more inscrutable than mo- 
tives, particularly those which German philosophers call subjec- 
live. In the present state of society, the inner portion of the 
heart is in general so completely a secret place, a curtained 
room, a world by itself, that the most curious and prying are 
very seldom able to enter and unravel their neighbor’s motives 
into palpable distinctness. The artificial man lives in society, 
but the veritable man dwells in solitude ; and, unless at those 
infrequent seasons when he is ‘in the vien,’ when the stern 
mistrust of the unconfiding solitaire relaxes, al] attempts to ap- 
proach near enough to study his features, and observe his man- 
ners, are in vain. Yet it is by no means true that we ever sup- 
pose ourselves to have failed in these efforts, or that we are ever 
deterred from the scrutiny, by an apprehension of failure. No. 
Curiosity is a strange and unaccountable passion, and is gov- 
erned by laws entirely unique. There is a living solicitude in 
it; there is a magical activity about it; and, when joined to the 
proper portion of credulity and egotisms, it plays tricks suffi- 
ciently fantastical, not to make angels weep, perhaps — but to 
make itself glow and burn with the fever of self-importance, 
and gloat satisfiedly upon its merits as a discoverer. 

I remember to have been exceedingly amused with its activ- 
ity on one occasion. Several years since, while on a pedestrian 
ramble, I passed a few days with an old friend in W 





, in 
the North-eastern part of Connecticut. On the second morning 
after my arrival he came in from his office with the intelligence 
that a Mr. Irwin had unexpectedly disappeared during the 
night with his family, and that no one could tell why he had 
done so, or what route he had taken. Afterward, in reply tomy 
questions, he informed me that Mr. Irwin had been one of his 
kindest and most valuable neighbors, and had been regarded as 
one of the most estimable men in the village. During the 
whole day the village was excited almost to confusion. In the 
afternoon, three ladies called. Of course the conversation con- 
sisted chiefly in speculations upon the sudden disappearance of 
their neighbor, and the question debated was, what could have 
been his motive? Each contributed materials to a complete ac- 
count of the affair. One had visited the vacated house; one 
had heard noises in the street about midnight ; another recollect- 
ed having noticed certain movements, which she now believed 
were preparatory to their departure. The all-absorbing question 
came up, what could have been the motive, and all spake to it 
with eagerness. Mrs. Evans was a principal speaker. Her 
mind was cultivated ; her manners were refined, but unhappily 
she did not always curb a propensity to malicious detraction, 
and in consequence sometimes acted a part that is mean. On 
the present occasion, she indulged this propensity without re- 
straint. One of the ladies made an observation which led her 
to say — 

‘] have always remarked something singular and suspicious 
about Mr. Irwin. It is not a week since I observed to Mr. 
Evans that people did not know thoroughly.’ 

There is a magnetic quality in detraction, whose power over 
some natures is almost irresistible, and this was immediately 
illustrated in the effect of this remark upon the spirit of the 


colloquy. Mrs. Stone was avery common character. She pos- 


sessed several excellent traits, but she was skilled in the arts of 
prying and meddling. She knew how to gain the first knowl-| 


edge of every secret in the village, and my friend said she had 
long been known as the ‘ Post Riper.’ She replied — 

‘I dare say he hada reason for going off, that he was glad 
enough to keep to himself, and I guess some folks could tell 
what it was.’ She was desired to say what she knew about, but 
contented herself with assuming an appropriate air and uttering 
ominous hints. At length my friend’s wife observed : 

‘ Undoubtedly he had a motive for doing as he has done, but, 
‘until we know what it was, certainly we have no right to con- 
clude it was a bad one.’ 

‘If it was not a bad motive, why did he depart in the night? 
When men choose darkness it is a pretty sure sign their deeds 
‘are evil,’ rejoined Mrs. Evans, with an earnestness which show- 

ed that she intended to make out her case. 
“ You know he is of English descent,’ observed Mrs. Tinker, 


‘and it is said that he isa connexion of an English earl. I 
dare say his relation is dead, and he has gone to England to be a 
lord. Mrs. Coats thinks so. If it is true, and I have no doubt 
of it, it will be grand for Caroline.’ 

This theory seemed to strike Mrs. Stone asa good one, and 
she appeared a little chagrined that she had not first proposed it. 
She replied, ‘ Caroline! I guess she will be something else be- 
sides a great lady. If all stories are true, she is no better than 
she should be. [ have always thought no good would come of 
her going to school so much.’ 

From the conversation which followed I learned that Caroline, 
the only daughter of the absconded man, possessed qualities 
sufficiently valuable to excite envy, and that for nearly three 
| years she had been a pupil in the academy at P , from 
| which place she came home the day before he went. Before 
the subject was dropped each of the ladies took a definite view 
| of the case, and each professed no doubt of her own correctness. 
|Mrs. Evans believed Irwin was connected with an extensive | 
gang of forgers, and had absconded to save himself from detec- | 
|tion. Mrs. Stone had no doubt that Caroline had been seduced | 
iby one of her ‘ academy gallants,’ and that her father had car- 
\ried her off to conceal her shame. To Mrs. Tinker it seemed 
| most probable that he had become an English noble, and had 

left them secretly to escape importunity and secure despatch. 

| My stay with my friend was short, and when I left, the affair, 
| ceasing to interest me, gradually faded from my recollection. 
Two or three years afterward, I embarked from an old fash- 
lioned Dutch house in a beautiful dell, near the banks of the 
Hudson, upon an equestrian excursion to the rivers and forests 
of the West. My principal object was to find the Western bor- 
‘der, whieh for years has been travelling with a rapidity quite 
as wonderful as that of modern intellect. It is but a few years 
, since a certain Yankee assured his wondering neighbors that he 
‘had purchased a tract of land in the State of New York which 
‘lay ‘forty miles beyond the Westward.’ Now the Westward 
has crossed the Mississippi, and is sweeping on to scale the Rocky 
Mountains and bear the genius of cultivation into the rich and 
/magnificent world beyond them. Whether the waters of the 
| Pacific will quench the zeal of Western emigration, or whether 
!an El Dorado will be sought in the glorious islands that repose 
| in beauty on the bosom of the tranquil ocean, remains to be seen. 
But would it not be bliss for one to take the friends he ‘loves 
|best,’ and colonize one of those splendid islands, and live and 
die there ? 

|| After visiting some of the towns and villages in Western New 
|| York and Pennsylvania, I left the more public roads and took 
an irregular route through Ohio to Springfield. One afternoon, 
|, after riding for hours in nothing but forest, here and there dot- 
‘ted with a ‘ clearing,’ somewhat larger than a farmer’s garden 
1 in the old settlements, I came to a part of my route which lay 
along a stream that in England would be worshipped as a most 
| romantic river. Delighted with the scenery, and speculating 
upon the probable characteristic of a race of civilized men thor- | 
emails Western, I fell into a reverie, and was just forgetting | 
‘that I must look out for marked trees or lose my road, when I | 
| was overtaken by a gentleman on horseback. He accosted me 
very politely, and as any two men would have done in the same 
circumstances, we entered into a very familiar conversation. — 
He was a young man of very prepossessing appearance and 
manners, and I soon found he was a tourist as wayward in his 
journeyings as myself. I at once decided to be highly pleased 
with him, notwithstanding he had cost me a pleasant dream. — 
He informed me that he was a native of Massachusetts — that 
his name was Charles Elland — that he had lately returned from 
| Europe — that he was travelling West chiefly to gratify his cu- 
riosity, although he hoped in the course of his rambles to meet 
[with one or two old acquaintances — and finally, that, like my- 
self, he was now bound to Springfield. One circumstance in 
his account of himself interested me, and it will interest the 
reader, perhaps. He observed that about three years before, 
being on a visit to P , in Connecticut, he became ac- 
quainted with a young lady whose name was Caroline Irwin, 
and whom he first saw at a public examination of the academy. 
He described her as the most interesting female he ever saw — 
said he paid her some attentions, and since his :return from 
Europe had visited W , her native town, but instead of 
finding her, merely learned that her father disappeared between 
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ily, no one knew whither. I at once recollected the occurrence 
I have related, and thought of Mrs. Stone’s account of it, and 
the first feeling was a curiosity to know whether she was cor- 
rect in her opinion, and if Elland was the seducer. The manner 
in which he spake of her forbad the idea, yet 1 doubted whether 
it were not so. 

As we were both in the communicative vein, the remainder 
of the day passed agreeably, and we were insensile to its de- 
parture until twilight surprised us ina part of the forest gloomier 
and blinder than any we had seen during the day. The per- 
ception of this fact awakened sensations by no means pleasant, 
as it would be difficult to distinguish the marked trees in the 
dark, and the idea of missing our way and spending the night 
in the forest was one to which we could not be reconciled. — 
Nor were these sensations at all soothed when we perceived, 
from the dense black clouds which lay along the verge of the 
horizon, the peculiar state of the atmosphere, and the low, 
smothered sound of distant thunder, that a storm was approach- 
ing. We spurred on, anxiously looking for that oasis to travellers 
benighted in a Western wilderness, a‘ clearing.’ We looked 
in vain, however, until the last gleam of twilight expired and 
left us in almost total darkness. Still we rode on, at every peal 
of thunder driving the spurs into the sides of our jaded horses, 
until we were suddenly brought to a stand by coming in con- 
tact with the trunk of a fallen tree, and thus notified that we 
had strayed from the road. The sky was now hung with fright- 
ful masses of cloud, which, when a glare of lightning enabled 
us to discern them fully, were seen struggling and driving 
against each other with terrific fury. 
yet the winds were heard in half suppressed, angry murmurs, 


The trees seemed still, 


and so thick was the darkness, that, except when it lightened, 
the shadowy outlines of the tall trees were nearly invisible. 

‘ This is a bad night. 
and good lodgings,’ exclaimed my companion, as we wheeled 
off in another direction. We had hardly started again, when, 
with a tremendous burst of thunder, the storm came down; it 
seemed that the whole heavens above us were tumbling to the 
earth in ruins; the winds rushed on, and the forest roared and 


I’d give my horse for a snug harbor 


trembled with their violence. Trees were overthrown; branches 
were torn off and hurled to the ground, several of which fell 
very near us. We did not ride long, however, before a light 


was visible, which indicated our vicinity to a human dwelling. 


This discovery was hailed as I suppose tempest-driven mariners 
hail the beacon that shines to guide them to a secure haven. — 
We kept in the direction of the light, and found it proceeded 
from a loghouse which we approached. 





We were received with 
all the hospitality peculiar to Western settlers, enlivened by 
| sympathy for our benighted and bestormed condition. Our 
| horses were sheltered, our drenched garments laid aside, and we 
| seated by the fire. 

I had often slept in a log cabin and luxuriated in its good 


| cheer, but I judged from the stares and eager curiosity of Elland, 
|that he had never before entered one. The floor of basswood 
logs, split and roughly hewed — the grotesque appearance of the 
walls — the mammoth fire-place — in short, every peculiarity of 
\the place furnished him a feast of novelty. I was delighted 
with our harbor. There was an air in the arrangement of the 
house, and a degree of amenity in the manners of its inhabitants, 
which showed that they had not always lived ix the woods, or 
at least, that they had been accustomed to genteel society. — 
The family consisted of our host, who was about sixty, his wife, 
| who was at least ten years younger, and their son, a lad of four- 
teen. The old man was not a hunchback, neither were his locks 
hideous, but he was somewhat bent, and his sunken, gray eye, 
fringed with very light eyebrows, together with his uncommonly 
irregular features, rendered his appearance by no means pre- 
possessing. But in the course of the evening he exhibited so 
much kindness apd intelligence, and displayed such perfect po- 
liteness, that I shought of Plato’s comparison of Socrates to the 
gallipots of che Athenian apothecaries. 

We hed scarcely found time to make a few rapid surveys, 
wher the table was liberally spread, and we were seated, at it, 
while our hostess was attentively engaged in fulfilling the min- 
istries of hospitality. Being seated at the fire, the old gentleman, 
who had informed us that his name was Lewis, sb pwed that he 
could be a very entertaining companion. At “ength he mani- 
fested a desire to be more fully acquainted w jth us, and he did 














two and three years before very mysteriously, and took his fam- 


this with such inimitable tact — such une’ yualled, adroitness im 
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the genuine Yankee philosophy of inquisitiveness, that we need-| 
ed not that he should tell us where he had been reared. We 
satisfied his curiosity at once ; and as the evening passed on, the 
Never yet did} 
three New Englanders meet in such circumstances and not be-| 


feelings of strangers were mutually laid aside. 


come familiar friends; and as topic after topic was discussed, 
our conversation grew more unreserved and animated, until a 





hundred secret springs were touched and our souls fully mingled | 
in the glow of good fellowship. At last, Elland asked our host | 
what inducement prevailed with him to leave New England and| 
take up his abode in a part of the West so uncultivated and des- | 
The old man instantly assumed a serious | 
and somewhat embarrassed air, and seemed anxious to evade a| 
reply. To relieve him I remarked that | presumed he had been 
induced by what Yznkees term the ‘ Western fever,’ and then | 


titute of inhabitants. 


expatiated upon the novelty and romance of a situation like his. 
It was now getting late and we retired. 

Next morning there was not a cloud in the atmosphere, a" 
the weather was beautiful. We rose refreshed. 


| 
Our host was, 
a religious man, and after he had performed family worship, in | 
| 
| 


which we gratefully joined him, we took seats at the breakfast || 


table. It is very frequently the case that an awkward silence is| 
no less awkward than unaccountable. We wonder that the; 
conversation ceases, and, with being surprised that we have | 
nothing appropriate to say, embarrass ourselves the more. Such | 
a silence occurred the moment we were seated, and it was im-| 
possible to determine whether it was occasioned by the peculiar 
expression of Mr. Lewis’ countenance, or by something else. | 
At length, Mr. Lewis spake as follows : — | 

‘Tam aware, gentlemen, that you must have inferred from | 
my reluctance to reply to Mr. Elland’s question last evening, 
that there was something in the circumstances connected with | 
my removal from New England to this place of which I am} 
ashamed.’ | 

We both replied that we had not thought of such an infer- | 
ence. I confess, however, that the manner in which he re- 
newed the subject strongly inclined me to suspect that such an | 


inference would not be far from the truth. \} 


He resumed. ‘I have never stated the consideration which 
induced me to leave my native town to any person out of my 
family ; nor did I state it to my family until we reached Ohio. 
[ have concealed it because it exhibits my weakness so palpably | 


and ludicrously, that I cannot bear it. When I was induced by | 


| 
it to leave Connecticut, [ think [ must have been insane or un- | 
der the influence of magic, if there be such an influence.’ 

At last I observed that he had excited my 


curiosity, and that if he had no objection to making an explana- | 


A pause ensued. 


tion, I should be extremely gratified to know the consideration | 


to which he referred. I said this because he seemed anxious to | 


explain, and paused as if waiting for an invitation to proceed. 

‘T have determined to tell you all about it,’ he replied. ‘ You, 
will think me silly, perhaps. 
about it myself a 


You will laugh, for { have laughed | 

thousand times. But [ will tell you and we, 
will laugh together. I did not come to Ohio because IT was| 
poor. I was,and am still, werth a handsome property, although 
my situation here in the woods does not indicate it. 
brought to the West by the rage for emigration. I do not be-! 
lieve that any man ever left New England for a reason similar 
to mine. I came to Ohio, gentlemen, because I was so unfor- 
tunate as to get drunk.’ | 


We started, and could hardly restrain the feeling which is|| 


realized when the mind suddenly passes from the 
ludicrous. 


sericus to the 
I perceived, too, that our hostess looked as if she 
could willingly laugh with us. 

‘Yes, gentlemen,’ he continued, 
I was so unfortunate as to get drunk. 
stances. “ 


“1 left Connecticut because 

[ will relate the cireum- 
Until a week previous to my departure, [ no more 
dreamed of Jeaving my native village than I now dream of re- 
moving to China. At that time, having occasion to transact 
some business.in a neighboring town, I went accordingly. On! 
the day I had proposed to return, I dined with several gentle- 
men with whom [ was somewhat acquainted. Wine went round 
and we drank freely. Refore leaving I drank with them again, | 
and I had reason to repent of it. I had not ridden far when 1 
began to feel a sickish dizziness that increased until I could 
searcely keep my seat on my horse. At last I fell off, and lay | 
upon the ground nearly insensible, I. cannot say how long. It| 
was dark before | was able to walk. When I arrived at home, I 
explained appearances by saying my hotze got away and left me 
to walk home on foot. Be assured, however, I was not at ease. 
I suspected that to intoxicate me was a preccncerted design of 


I was not 





| 
| 





| 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 





the gentlemen with whom I drank. I believea they had fol- 
lowed me and seen me fall from my horse, and this nergy 
was more than I could bear. 


asion 
How could I again appew jn so- 
ciety? How could I meet my neighbors and acquaintances > | 
In the agony of my shame I resolved to leave my native place 
at once, secretly and for ever ; and I came away and was led to! 
take up my residence here by the advice cf a man whom [ met! 
in Albany, and who is my nearest neighbor.’ 
He paused, and ¢ was about to ask from what town in Con-| 


necticut he had remoyed, when the door opened and my atten-! 





tion was drawn to a young lady who entered. Her eye caught. 


the face of Elland, onl yarns aie ‘tmedited, when he oni 
denly started, and, with startling emotion, exclaimed — 

‘ Gracious Heaven! Caroline Irwin!’ 

She sunk into a chair, and but for the support of her mother, 
would have fallen to the floor. It was Caroline Irwin, and our 
host was her father. She had spent the night at their neighbor’s 
in consequence of the storm. Reader, I repeat— motives! O 
the mystery of motives ! 

To the unspeakable astonishment of Mrs. Evans, Mrs. Stone, 
and, above all, Mrs. Tinker, Mr. Irwin returned to W I 
will only add that my friend Elland is a married man, and does | 
not like to travel as well as formerly; and I occasionally see 
Mary Elland, a little rosy girl of about three years, who has a! 





|| great deal to tell me about the books and sweetmeats she receives 


from her grandpapa Irwin. 





NIAGARA, 


BY J. N. MC. JILTON. 





Original. 





I. 


Rott on, resistless Niagara — roll 
The restless waters from thy lofty brow : 
No earthly arm the billows can control 
That play upon thy summit; there they bow, 
And battle with the winds that through them plough, 
Till from thy mountain forehead down they pour ; 
And as in centuries past so are they now — 
Shaking the fastness of thy rocky shore, 
And deafening Echo in the eternal roar ; 
For Echo cannot shout as loud as thou. 


i. 


Rell, everlasting torrent! On thy front 

The Almighty’s seal is fixed ; his promised bow 
Eelts thy broad channel yet as it was wont 

To arch it o’er a thousand years ago — 

Girdling the waves to watch them as they flow, 
And mirror in thy chrystal bosom all 

Its beauteous colorings, as from heaven they glow, 
Formed by the rays that richly on them fall, 
Tn matchless beauty, from the starry hall 

Whence floods of living light their radiance throw. 


lil. 
It raises from thy shores a lovely thing, 
And brings remembrance of the nations driven 
From life, when the o’erwhelming flocds did spring 
And furious rush as the command was given 
To melt the earth away: her mountains, riven, 
Dissolved and mingled with the mighty tide. 
And when retiring waves the world did liven, 
And she rose from the waste a dripping bride, 
God’s promise hung above her. Yet in pride 
It rears — thy banks its fuotstool, its summit heaven. 
rv. 
O’er thee in faceless bloom it spreads — a gift 
TImperishable as the words of Him 
Who stirred deep chaos, and new worlds did lift 
From its dark nothingness and shadows dim, 
And hung them out in space and bade them hymn, 
In voiceless song, the music of their praise, 
While on the ambient ether’s breast they skim, 
Like spirits basking in the glorious blaze 
His throne of matchless brilliancy displays, 
Reflecting seas of light whereon they swim. 
¥; 
In thy broad breast of chrystal, many a star 
Hath gazed upon its shadow, and the blue 
And brilliant heaven bath in thy depths afar 
Bathed its bright countenance and shone anew. 
Thou wearest in thy bosom every hue 
The changing ether wears ; clouds flit o’er thee 
In darkling folds, a varying retinue, 
And on their floating banners, hurrying free, 
Or hanging in fantastic mystery, 
They gaze, their dripping drapery to review. 
Vi. 
The maiden moon hath kissed thee ; queen of night 
She rose on dark Ontario ere day was gone, 
And from her throne of beauty threw her light 
Through evening’s shade upon thy waters dun. 
A silvery radiance, as her course she run, 
Mantled the shores where rippling eddies play, 
Like laughing children in the evening sun, 
Chasing each other in the mimic fray. 
Pale traveller! she gazed as glad as they, 
And moved in peace her lonely journey on. 


Vil. 
The sun hath glassed his glories on thy head, 
And clad it like his heaven, in robes of gold. 
Among thy hoary locks his beams were laid — 
Eternal youth entwining with each fold, 
And all thy years upon thee. As of old, 
Thou yet art glowing; neither age nor time, 
Nor all the many changes time has told, 
Hath taken from thy brow its morning prime : 
Thy hoary honors are thy crown sublime, 
And all thy early freshness thou dost hold. 


VIII. 


Winds claim companionship with thee, and on 
Thy surface sport ; they with thy lucid waves 
Wrestle but a moment and then are gone. 
How like the wind thy waters! when it raves 
They toss and tremble, and expose the caves 
That they, when all is peace, beneath them hide. 
Winds, like human passions, are the slaves 

Of impulse, rushing on without a guide, 

And in their own destructive madness ride, 
Regardless that they sweep o’er men or graves. 





N 





| IX. 

Storms mirror in thy bosom ; lightnings throw 
Their fluid fires from cloud to cloud on high: 

Deep in thy waves their vivid shadows glow, 

| Fierce as the flames athwart the darkling sky, 

That flash and in unequalled grandeur fly. 

Upon thy lofty brow loud thunders break, 
And tempests dark their terrors magnify : 

But nature’s war thy purpose cannct shake ; 

‘The deep foundations of the earth must quake 

| Refore thy mountain rocks in ruin lie. 

| 

| 


| 





X. 
| Roll on, unrivalled queen of rivers! crowned 
By Heaven’s immortal King — thy coronal 
The rays that radiate his throne — around 

Thy cloudy forehead they unite and fall, 
|} A beauteous baldrick, whose bright folds enthral 
i] The throne of pearl reared on its mount of snow, 
| That foams above thine own eternal wall 
Of waters, where often earth’s vast oceans’ flow 
Has trembled into drops and plunged below, 

For ever rolling through thy rocky hall. 





i| A PHILOSOPHICAL DISQUISITION 
ON THE TRUE VALUE OF 
BY SALMAGUNDUS, 


MONEY. 


| GRADUATE AT BRAZEN NOSE COLLEGE, 


Tue greatest blessings are those of the commonest occurrence, 
and are therefore the least esteemed. 


Those facilites which 
Nature daily presents to us for carrying on the ordinary opera- 


their habitual occurrence, to regard rather as matters of course 
than matters of privilege. Now TI fear that though some de- 
mented persons do overrate the excellence of money, whereby 
covetousness hath come into exceeding ill repute, yet many un- 
|| derrate its worth and ascribe not to it that true middle and av- 
erage value which is the proper scale of its merits. 


I am there- 
|fore induced to compose an epistle laudatory, with some re- 
| marks explaining the true nature of these much misrepresented 
|| worthies—those silent but faithful friends who are always most 
‘affectionate in time of need — who never discommode us with 
advice, but plead with an elegant taciturnity when we are im- 
mersed in mundane troubles — those no less common, but two 
| often disregarded things, dollars and cents. 

Dollars and cents, reader!—there is more virtue in them 
than thou art now prepared to confess, 


| thy cerebral shallowness, thou perhaps regarded them as only 

insignificant pieces of metal dug from the dark and dingy mine, 
|,and deriving their worth from an arbitrary value placed on 

them by merchants and money changers. But reader— gentle 
reader, if that be thine opinion, egregiously art thou mistaken. 
|| They possess a substantial, inherent value as I can most indu- 
bitably demonstrate. But as | am a member of a new and 
extensive class of philoscpkers who disregard the rules of com- 
mon sense, and substitute speculation and conjecture for obser- 
vation of facts, I shallattimes reason in verse, and demonstrate 
|,in poetry. 
money, [shall discourse as follows : — 


|| How beautiful to the miser’s eye, 

i} Glitters the large doubloon or small guinea! 
| Nor sunset hues, nor rainbow tints show aught 
j To him so radiant as these. How sweetly 
On his ravished ear strikes the loud chink 
Of shining dollars and the chime of cents! 
Not the soft sound of Paganini’s viol, 

Nor dulcet music of the etherial spheres 
Can so enchant his senses. Beauty he sees 
In all their colors, from the brown copper 
‘To the rich golden yellow, and melody 
Harmonious hears in their sonorous 
Ginglings. 


they not therefore an original inherent value ? 

Wherefore are sueh acres of paper employed, such oceans of 
ink consumed, such numberless volumes disgorged from the 
| burdened press, except to gratify the inordinate craving for dol- 
‘ies and cents? The pvor, half starved child of Genius— 
'yclept an author — must have his living in this selfish world, 
| and subsistence cannot be procured without the aid of that pow- 
| erful friend, money. The author there ransacks his brains for 
| new thoughts — writes them on paper and sells them to the pub- 
lisher, who, being a man of business and desirous to make 
money, soon transforms the manuscripts into a novel or some 
other popular work, and advertises that he will deliver it to 
‘\*his friends and the public in general,’ for what the lawyers 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Now are not their colors and sounds their own? And have 
| 
| 





| tions of life, we are apt to esteem but lightly, and on account of 


In the magnitude of 


Hence, in displaying the value and importance of 
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call é a valuable consideration.’ ‘Thus the author writes— the 
printer works — and the publisher advertises for the sake of a 
few dollars and cents. The merchant rises early —labors late 
—- sends his ship across the trackless ocean — expects with anx- 
ious mind the latest news — trembles at every storm — watches 
the fluctuations of trade with the sole desire of adding a little 
more to his already massive heap of dollars and cents. The 
politician professes to be guided by honorable intentions and 
patriotic views. But egregiously art thou mistaken if thou be- 
lievest his professions. He is in fact seeking for a good luera- 
tive office that has a salary attached to it of some thousands of 
dollars and cents. The lawyer talks—and the doctor phys- 
icks, but neither will act without their fee in so many hard 
dollars and cents. Even the pious minister will not discharge 





| 
jpartin them. Therefore the man, as we ene bien aie, may 
| be said not to exist. 





| 
He has seme away — there are no world- |) 


jlings in Eternity. Created from the dust, his body differed but | 
“itt from his mind. His soul and body had literally obeyed 

ithe apostolic injunction —‘ Be ye not unequally yoked.’ ‘No! 
such unpleasant reflections harrowed up my mind as I walked) 
| toward the splendid mansion where Ferdinand lay, awaiting his || 
janet to the tomb, in everlasting stillness. 





He was but a 


brighter and happier region. I entered the hall of his father's 

magnificent domain. A costly coffin lay before me, and the} 
face of the dead was uncovered. Death had not materially dis- | | 
turbed the symmetry of the features, but the ashy hue of the | 
countenance, the perfect helplessness of that once active form, | 


— and in the midst of his bloom he had been removed to a 


‘Those who arrive to elevated situations by hard labor 
and intense application, generally behave very unw orthily when 


ll the w ary 


they become wealthy and powerful. Envy, or some other bad 


|| passion, has been at the bottom of their exertions ; and such 


| nen do not improve their dispositions by gaining their ends. — 
| 


|| But the scion of a wealthy and distinguished family has great 
difficulties to contend with, and he has but little in prospect for 
la reward. He can scarcely hope to better his condition by pur- 
suing the path of literature; and he may even injure his for- 
itunes by practising that simple and fearless integrity which 
Thus was Ferdinand 


He had no worldly ends in view, for all that the ava- 


|| 
| characterises the true sons of genius. 
| situated. 
: : 74 dt 
/rice of man could desire was already at his command. Yet did he 
| 

| 


hold light every earthly pleasure in comparison with those which 


‘his sacred functions without a salary of dollars and cents. 
But why should we collect such large libraries — why pub-|| appearance of the inanimate clay to remind me of the Ferdi- | !] knew him not. 











SOR eee ers 


lish so many newspapers, when hy a little exercise of imagina- 
tion and ingenuity, hard money may be used as a competent 
substitute for allthese? I have a friend who makes a novel, but 
commendable use of his money. He owns no library —he 
takes no newspaper, but as he has declared to me, reads no 
other book than an American dollar! ‘Do I wish,’ says he, ‘to 
contemplate the form of the earth — or rising to higher subjects, 
consider the nature of the planets—the moon or the stars? I 
look at my dollars and think they, like that, are round, I be- 
hold the twenty-four stars that partially surround the coin, and || 
think immediately of the milky way—ihen, by noble sugges- 
tions, continue to pursue my astronomical and geographical re- 
flections. Again I look at my dollar. I observe its lustre, I 
recollect its nature, and the ore from which by fiery process it |} 
was extracted. By the laws of mental associations, my mind | 
is led to reflect on the discovery of chemists and the more igno- | 
ble, but not less useful labors of miners. Once more my eye 
rests on the shining surface of my beloved dollar. Do I wish 
to kindle in my bosom the sublimest feelings of liberty and pat-|, 
riotism? Then I behold the glorious visage of Freedum’s 
goddess herself. And there, too, l see our national emblem— 
the noble bird, the fierce and bold eagle. In the lettering of the || 
coin, I can perceive an instance of the wonderful advantages 
which printing has bestowed upon mankind.’ 


| 





Another of my friends makes a different, but no less com- 
mendable use of his mqney. He bores a hole in a small silver 
coin, and suspends it from the neck of bisinfant children. Ad- 
mirable expedient! Philosophy mingled with amusement! 
The child cannot fail to appreciate the value of money when 
he arrives at maturer years. Far dearer than literature, or 
books, or even morality will he esteem it, because it is placed 
in his hands long before he receives the spelling book or primer. 
He cannot fail to know its supereminence, because he sees that || 
all his playthings and sugar-plums can only be purchased by 
one of the little shining pieces that hangs from his neck. 
Wherefore I do commend this practice to those parents who 
are anxious to train up their children in that most noble, most 
excellent, most desirable science of the art of acquiring money. 
Without detailing al] the various uses to which money may be}; 
applied, I may ask, finally, what may not be done with the aid || 
of dollars and cents ? 

Be cheerful, then, disconsolate sons of Mammon! It is only || 
ignorance and prejudice that have thus long obscured your vir- 
tues. The world is growing wiser and cannot fail to observe || 
your transcendant excellence. Go on your plodding ways, 
piling cent upon cent, and dollar upon dollar. Your merits|| 
will soon become resplendent as the golden eagle newly dropped || 
from the mint. The great Salmagundus, learned in alchymy, 
has taken up his pen in your defence. 
infallible logic, he has demonstrated the justness of your pur- 
suits. A brighter day will now dawn upon you, and where you 
have dealt in copper, you shall make exchanges in gold. 








THE DEAD GENIUS, 


_—— 


Original. 





WHEN genius dies, we mourn not as we do over the fall of the 
worldling. His dust is gathered to its last receptacle ; but we 
feel that the cold clay which we have seen entombed never had || 
much to do with that part of the deceased which we loved and 
admired. We look upon the earthly goods which he has left 
behind, and they scarcely bring to mind our friend as he ap-|| 
peared to us while living. But when the man of the world goes |, 
to his long home, every thing which he once owned, and which 
is left behind him, seems to proclaim that its guardian genius is 
fled. The house which he reared, the lands which he cultivated, || 
the favorite horse whose merits he would discuss for an hour, 
the rich clothing of which he was so vain, all remind us of the 
spirit which seemed to have impregnated them with some por- 
tion of itself. We feel that this man is indeed dead. We feel 
that he has been snatched from his pleasures and his enjoyments, 
and that if he has now gone to a clime where mind is pre-emi- 
nent — where spiritual and intellectual joys alone can be realized, 


| — who, like a liberated prisoner, had flung his chainsat the feet | 


the youth and his weeping sisters. 
friends of Ferdinand ? 
|W as gone from the lips of those who knew him well. 


s || could have desired. His sickness — remedies for disease — the 


By musical rhymes and || 


conveyed a disagreeable impression. There was nothing in the || elevate and dignify the immortal mind. His own relatives 
They mourned for him as they would have 
nand whom] had loved. I turned away and — to think | | mourned for a broker or canal commissioner. 
of the spectacle which 1 had witnessed no more. I regretted || that he had only been transplanted to the blissful clime to which 
that I had seen it. It was no longer Ferdinand. He had now || all his hopes and his longings had been directed. 

no more connection with the decaying body than with the orig- | 

inal dust out of which it was first formed. Why, then, should | 


I linger around the broken casket which once held the inesti- | 


They knew not 





MR. JOHN SMITH, AND MR. JOHN BROWN'S DOG JOWLER. 








mable diamond? What other effect could it have than to create | BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 
a confusion of ideas— to mingle in my memory a recollection | —— 
of all that was beautiful and glorious with something melan-| Original. 


cholly and revolting? Ferdinand had left that clay before it} 


: : : || Ir you have a subscription to fill, a poor family to assist, a note 
assumed its present appearance ; and it now remained a terror | Ir you have a subscription to fill, a if ’ 


to the living, but not to him who had not lived truly until now to which you wish endorsers — in brief, any favor to solicit, be 


sure, before you consult your other friends, to consult your al- 
manac. 


| of his fellow captives, and gone before them to enjoy a life of | A rainy day will answer if the the drops descend 


| freedom and glory which knows no end. 

I turned into a spacious apartment where sat the mother of 
Several neighbors had al- 
ready convened for the purpose of witnessing the funeral. 1) 
drew near to the group, for were they not the relatives and | 
I yearned to hear the praise of him that || 
But, alas! | 
|1 heard not the departed one spoken of in such manner as [| 


liberally and the generous gutter rivulets swell to rivers in 
miniature. A snow storm is not unpropitious, if the feathery 
clouds descend in such amplitude that they seem like sheets 
with which the handmaids of John Frost are making a bed upon 
the earth for that stiff-limbed gentleman. A warm sunshine it 
is of course unnecessary to dilate upon —a clear cold will do; 
— but beware of any weather of a mixed quality — any mean 
||between extremes. Be particularly wary of a chill, penetrating, 
|| lazy ,clammy mist — such a one as Eurus trumps up when he gets 
hold of the bellows. The man, the current of whose benevo- 
|| lence is not congealed by such uncomfortable influences, is one 














| history of other deaths, and every melancholy subject) that could | 
be thought of, was marshalled up in black array to Add inorrors 
|to the funeral scene, and bury the recollection of Ferdinand’s 
,excellencies and immortality from our view. 


| | whose phlegmatic ¢emperament makes his friendship and assist- 
home little worth, even on the best day ; for he doles out even 





You would judge, 1 

by the mournful regrets and the fearful glances that were cast | his words by monnsyllables. 

‘toward the coffin, that the youth was even now struggling in the |, ‘him, and that is the reason why his storm-face presents no con- 

|agonies of dissolution, instead of being placed beyond all farther ! trast to his fair-weather visage. . ; , 

| Suffering —safely conducted across the dark gulf which we had ir sing yr ren be buried in ae ere A West wind may 

| yet to pass. | have its advantages, as, for instance, if it chance to be laden 
| 


‘his brilliant mind and happy escape from the pestering cares of | | with aroma from the onion fields in the interior. That is, how- 
d| || ever, a contingency — the bestowal of sour faces by a East wind 


It is a continual East wind with 





Not a word was said about his present condition — 


time. No—every recollection of the noble youth seeme 


to be swallowed up in the idea that he lay a lifeless corpse in the } is certain. When Nature herself his the vapors, it were more 
|| than a miracle if men escaped them. 


|| . eee 
\of those present when his name was mentioned. And all this || Upon one of those black days, John Smith had been disap 


melancholy and fear arose from the simple circumstance that he || 
It made || the weather had been necessary to fill up the measure of his 


_me indignant to hear ladies, dressed in the most fashionable at- | He stood beneath the porch of that old, time-worn, 
tire, and considering themselves the best society extant, spez ak | time-serving, Vicar-of-Brayish building, once the property of the 
| 80 suiting and so dolefully of my friend's departure. Had) | Guelphs, now the City Hall and Boston Post Office. It is a 
| they given a single reason for their sadness — had they spoken | || cold place, State Street. 


coffin. A sort of shuddering dread seemed to come over some | 





| pointed of the receipt of a letter —as if any other cause than 


had died, even as every thing which hath life must die. 
megrims. 


jof the bright emanation of the divinity which had been with-|| Making the wind his post-herse, 


| drawn from our sphere — had they even regretted the loss of||old Neptune sends dispatches up between the banks, equalled 
society, 1 might have regarded themas rational mourners. But, || in chilling influence only by a non-discount dispatch from Bid- 
dle, or a message from the House of Representatives. It is fun 
All the sadness and| to a cruel man, himself insensible to the changes of the weather, 
|melancholy which they betrayed was selfish — purely selfish. 


in lieu of that, my friend was now regarded by these superficial | 
| visiters as an aint of unmingled horror. 
|| to watch a group of weather bound wretches in the porch of the 
They trembled at the thought of death, and identified Ferdi-|| Boston Post Office. See some adventurous nose thrust beyond. 
nand’s self with the lifeless clod that lay before them. 

| JI left the house and went forth into the fields and the woods, 
where I had so often wandered with Ferdinand; and here 1| 
| seemed to realize something of his presence. Here I had often 
| listened to his voice as he poured forth the rich treasures of his|} John Brown’s dog is a sensible beast — sensible to the weather. 
|ardent spirit, and climbed ‘from nature up to nature’s God.’|| All animals under man’s dominion are cursed with as many of 

| Ferdinand was, by nature, formed for the loftiest and holiest|| man’s infirmities as they can feel. Consequently John Brown’s 
contemplations. Had he lived, he would have been a bright|| dog cannet abide an East wind. He was returning from an af- 
star in his country’s hemisphere — his light would have been||ternoor call at Quincy Market — he had weathered the East 
I say that he was a natural genius; and he gave | wind which comes sneaking, shivering up by the City Hall, di- 
ithe most convincing evidence of it. He was born among a|! rect from the ocean, to clap a damper upon the aspiring limbs 
‘class of people whose highest ambition was satisfied by the ac- lof the law who shee in Court Street. He read a community 
cumulation of wealth — he had been nurtured in the lap of ease |! of suffering in the face of John Smith, who, the reader will re- 
‘and luxury — but he cast all these advantages aside, and eagerly || member, was standing under the porch, and attempted to seck 
pursued the bright and unfading pleasures of intellect. Had he || shelter there with him. # 

been born in an inferior station in life, he might have been ‘ Get away, you ill-looking whelp,’ cried John Smith. 
|spurred on by the necessities of life —by the thorns of penury|; John Brown’s dog gave John Smith a deprecating look.- - 
lend contempt to render himself eminent. He might have discov-|| Then, as if doubting that even man could be so cruel, Jok xn 
ered that by cultivating his talents he could emerge from obscu- Senne s dog persisted in his first intent, With his tail betwer »n 
rity and from want — and, thus incited, he might have compelled || his legs, he circumnavigated John Smith’s legs three times,a nd 
his mind to lay hold upon subjects for which it had no natural || then dared to rub against them, John Smith kicked him. T ‘he 
bias. It is not a very difficult matter for an obscure youth, with|| dog sprang away just three feet and a fraction, an inch bey« nd 
moderate advantages, to rise above his condition. In most cases, || the capacity of John Smith’s kick — dogs have an astonish .ing 
more credit is given to those who do so than they deserve.—||eye for measuring distances. There he bent his body to a 
They have labored hard, not from a love of the particular branches || parenthesis, lowered the bac k of his head and elevated his 





‘the pillars at the side, and as quickly withdrawn as if it had en- 
countered a hot poker. if you are near enough, you may see a 
tear peeping out at either eye, but tarrying upon the lid, afraid. 
of the weather. 











iseen afar off. 
| 














he must become wholly a changed being before he can take any 





which they have pursued, but merely that they might rise in|| nose, till his under jaw war, just parallel with the pavengent, 
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and commenced a growl, ‘ more in sorrow than in anger.’ Sud- | sound blow with his cane, and when that functionary awaked|| At the groan all the sport ceased. All eyes turned at once to 
denly recollecting his dignity — the dog is an amateur, and has || with the knock, he saw only two dogs trotting away before him. || poor Smith. 
seen Miss Kemble give the point — The next corner turned, Jowler resumed his upright position, ‘Scale him!’ cried the cod, ‘ my wife and little ones died for 
strutting along as importantly as a newly manufactured country |/ him.’ 

| justice with the cominission of the peace in his pocket—and}; ‘Fin him!’ cried the halibut. 
he snapped off the grewl with an emphatic bark, straightened |/'y,),, Smith, poor John Smith obediently followed. Suddenly |} ‘Smoke him!’ spluttered the salmon. 
his body, curled his tail over his back, and trotted up town to ‘Spit him!’ grunted a porker. 
his official duties — the inspection of Boylston Market and the ‘Pickle him!’ said an anchovy. 
private shambles adjacent. ‘ Roast him!’ cried an oyster. 

In youth, when destructiveness is omnipotent, John Smith ‘ Hunt him!’ said a deer. 

had been a remorseless enemy of dogs and cats, and accepted ‘Murder!’ barked Smith. 
commissions to drown them with as much glee as the slave of ‘Softly, gentlemen beasts and fishes,’ said Jowler, entering, 
the sultan receives an order to bag an offending inmate of the ‘The miscreant before you was this night watched in the act 
harem and toss her into the Bosphorus. He could ever laugh]! ¢ @ooq evening, Cesar,’ said he — and John Smith was frozen || for which he is sentenced. I was down in a cook shop ’— 
at the last looks the quadrupeds bestowed upon him as they with fright to es the strange dog also rise upon his hind legs | Here a tremendous hubbub rose against Mr. John Brown's 
struggled against the sinking power of a bag of stones; ‘but,’ || 144 “ak up to Jowler. Violating the received maxim, that every || dog —since it appeared that he was himself an offender against 
as Mr. Neal says— begging his pardon for changing the per- dog should shake his own paw, the two friends shook each other || the majesty of the brute creation — making no bones of a meal 
son — | heartily by the hand. ‘ }upon flesh himself, but making meals of bones. He satisfied 
|the tumult with logic learned among men, to the effect that a 
| teacher is never expected to follow his own precepts, and that 


: : : ; a 
to give his mother the cut direct. He felt the dog’s urewer nes season approaches when men run mad and pelt us with breakers. 


My honor, sir! — 


he felt something icy touch his forehead, and starting back as 
far as his quadruped position would permit, saw a, large black 
dog returning to nose him again. John Smith tried to say ‘ Get 
out,’ but his own ears were astonished, and his heart sank within 
him when his own voice struck his ear, an unintelligible, though 


most decided growl. 
John Brown's dog turned at the noise. 











But he is strangely altered now | . iC v oe 
‘ What is going forward to-night, friend Jowler ? 
‘1s it possible, Cesar, that you do not know :’ 
East wind, when one would suppose he might be cross enough; «Yes, I have just returned from an excursioy in the country. | 


and cannot so well abide the reproach of a beast, even in an 








law makers and enforcers are, and of right ought to be, law 


keenly — but if the truth must be told, he felt the cool look of | stones, and I have been looking up a country residence.’ i Again they turned upon Mr. Smith. The lobster grew to a 
ineffable contempt, and the aristocratic jcurl of the dog’s tail|| ‘Indeed! You are early and provident. But toanswer your | giant size, and seizing him by the neck, drew him to the caul- 


more. So every body feels more ashamed of an abortive at-| question. There is an auto da fe in preparation, and [am even | dron—the flash of the fire beneath glared in his eye, and — 
tempt to injure than of a successful one. , | ‘The first rays of the rising sun were streaming in at the win- 
||}dow. ‘ Fresh cod —shad — haddock —and halibo-o-ot !’ shout- 


|, how bound to the council room.’ 
Mr. John Smith had not exactly learned to drown trouble, but || «The prisoner ?’ 


he had a fashion of surfeiting it. He buttoned up his coat and ‘Ts the captive you see there, the notorious flesh eater and | ed some brazen throat in the street. 
pushed out into the palpable thick of the foggy mist. By this | dog abuser, John Smith.’ | ‘Get up, John Smith,’ said Mr. John Brown, ‘1 thought you 
time it was dark, but you must not fancy the city lamps were, «Capital! J have been longing for some recreation, and have | were going to walk with me !’ 


lighted. No—thank Heaven, the schoolmaster, is abroad, and | happened home just in the nick of time. What other animals | John Smith felt a load on his breast, and looking down saw 


} 


the lamplighters have learned that, whether we see the moon or |) are there on the proscribed list ?’ John Brown's dog resting there on his fore-paws. 


not, it rises upon us every night laid down for it in that pro- r ‘ Hem — let me see,’ and Jowler clapped the head of his cane | ‘If ever I eat another lobster *— 
gramme of the stars, the almanac — and when the moon rises, \|to his nose with a meditative air, ‘there ’s that spectacled vil-|| ‘ What?’ 


what need we of the lamp? Mr. John Smith's eye caught a) Jain that eats a slice of steak at a meal at Tom Barr's, daily. | 

brilliant transparency announcing New York Oysters, and an- |) You know him— he wears a white Tom and Jerry in the Win- | 

swered the appeal of his stomach by entering. | ter, and white corded pants, and carries a stick like this, which | 
* Have you a dog opened ?’ | is the terror of all the dogs between the post office and Roxbury. i 
‘Sir!’ | There ‘s a quaint device in store for‘his punishment. An Trish 
‘Have you a lobster opened ?’ \ editor is to smother him with words, and a certain danseuse is, 
‘Yes, sir.’ | to execute a bolero on his breast, while her champion makes | Ppetapue. ‘Within the compens of the city walls we mow have teought cur 
Never, since Butler immortalized that multi-clawed fish by a | attitudes at him, and a wilderness of monkeys flagellate him with | scene. 

simile which I account one of the most beautiful in the lan-| green switches. O it will be glorious! Then there is— but, ©! Yes, sir; but what need you study for new subjects?’ Why could 


i ? || you not be contented with the legend of Whittington? or the life and death of 
guage — mua Bau |; we shall be late, let 's on. || Sir Thomas Gresham. with the building of the Royal Exchange? or the story of 
—- Like Icbster boiled, the morn | | m 


From black tu red began to turn — | Cesar and Jowler walked on arm in arm, while poor John |, @uce® Elinor, with the rearing of London Bridge upon Woolsacks? 
, vee Prologue. You seem to be an understanding man; what would you have us 
| Smith followed foot and hand. They touched the knocker at a) ,, 5,» 
|, door in a dark alley, which suddenly opened and they were || Citizen. Why, present something notably in honor of the commons of the city. 
forgot all about Mr. John Brown’s dog Jowler, and, save that | 


s ‘ j mae | ushered into a large hall. Here John Smith was compelled to, |W!!! have a (draper,] and he shall do admirable things. 
his stomach felt as if he had made an ice house of it, hied home 


Knight of the Burning Pestle. 
in the best possible humor that an East wind would permit. 
Mr. John Smith is a bachelor. He had hardly thrown him- || sat down. ' |;}and cockneyism, unabashed by the uplifted eyes and smiles of 
self upon the couch which serves the triple purpose of bed by |) 
night, seat by day, and lounging apparatus at all hours, when |) 


‘Why, I hope 1 shall dream again. That ’s all.’ 





A TALE FOR LORD MAYOR'S DAY, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LONDON IN THE OLDEN TIME,’ 


never had lobster been so devoutly attacked. Mr. John Smith 


|| lie down, like a dog, his legs under him, and his chin resting || 
\/on the back of his hands. Jowler and Cesar drew chairs and | WELL, good reader, undismayed by the charge of childishness 
1} 


; : . gentle contempt of all the pageant-despising philosophers of 
‘ We are early, Cesar, but Mr. Smith may have the recreation || °! tle aa OF ae ee Pee I eal 
| this present most enlightened generation, I must confess myself 


: . : . || of seeing old convicts disposed of. Sit up,’ and he gave Smith's 
he saw Mr. John Brown's dog walk very deliberately into his m ” %§ |—andI pray you give me credit for the martyr spirit of the 


room on his hind legs, and seat himself in the easy chair.— |. g it aaa stalk chaun ti |avowal—a lover of Lord Mayor’s Show. Laugh on, dear 
Leaning back, he stroked his whiskers and buttoned his ears over , a ripen P ae 8 rs ra “i tai reader, while, in ‘sober sadness,’ I confess that the many-colored 
the top of his head, then crossing his hind legs, he took a cegar | sation lan cai ange anlar! Be aR tg he uaa | iiveries, the far-floating banners, the plumed steeds, with their 
from Mr. John Smith's case, lighted it with the gravity of a) ‘thet “oth sala he Nai : he Li gallant riders, so gay and glittering in their unaccustomed armor 
Turk, and redisposing his ears to serve as a cushion for the back ae eae wn - net - “PP pokey eetieaatiaat ee || —even that perfection of gilded ugliness, that vehicle so admir- 
of his head, enjoyed his cegarro with a gout that a Hidalgo || “"*t 7 ee -gghernlpvagersagi || ably adapted to take Gog and Magog out for an airing, the 
might envy. Mr. Smith strove to rise and chastise such inso- | stage-carriage, can raise thoughts and feelings no other pa- 
lence, but, alas! his legs refused to move, and his arms were | geant, methinks, would have power to excite. It is not for what 


paralysed. Jowler put on his spectacles and took ba ware | sowced. But you ’ve made a bad speculation. friend Jowl | it is that Lord Mayor’s Show is interesting, but for the long 
oft : Se eg 4 sowced. 7 ye made a bad speculs , frie owler, || : 2 ? diss a; i ; 

on Dyspepsia, reading it with all the attention of a modern dys- | Ee eee Sey he hes "al by. "| train of pleasing associations which, spell-like, it evokes:— 

peptic who takes every mean of removing his disease, except | se n§ a s o " “4 ; oy ss e ; ett ie his tabl 

a: A an q ; 1] a! ha!’ all shouted, and the horse took out his tablets to 3 R 

the trifling course of practising upon the precepts he acquires. || ee i : : | slowly developed results, which have rolled along since Fitz 

| note down the bon mot. ‘I'd racea mile to give Bass that joke. || 3 


Smith groaned. Jowler decanted a glass of wine, and tossed it | : || Alwyn, with his ‘barons of the city,’ reined his fair palfry 
| But suppose, gentlemen, we treat the prisoner with a peep into || . 


|| nose a tap compelling him to raise himself on his hands and sit | 
couch, looking over the Evening Transcript and sucking an 


1 ‘ Gno-o-r-r-f,’ grunted a whole pig, who was looking over the | 


| Post, while he helped himself to an ice with a silver spoon; | 
i\« his harslet will cook admirably, and his ears will be elegant} 





the many centuries, each with its series of important though 





off with the knack of an old bibber, though it must be acknowl-| 
edged he did not lift his little finger so ligh. He rose, went to| 
the glass and brushed his hair, carefully adjusting the fore-top. | 
Taking up the pot of French prepared beef’s marrow, an article | 
which the knowing ones say is to supersede all ether appliances | 
for the hair, Jowler critically examined, and—ate jt! Walk- 
ing to the window and raising it —‘ Rather cold out, said Mr. 
John Brown's dog, ‘ I shall need my.surtout.’ And accordingly 


he walked to the peg and arranged himself, buttoning the over- || 


coat up to his chin. Setting Mr. John Smith’s new castor upon 
three hairs, he paid the glass another visit to adjust his ear-locks, 
took his walking stick from the corner, hemmed, straightened 
up, and felt his pockets to be sure he had omitted nothing. — 
Then he returned to the table and took the other glass of wine. 

John Smith's brow was steeped in perspiration. 

* Whoo-wit! wit! wit! wit!’ whistled Jowler,and suddenly 
as a cork, lead-shod, which turns a suramerset, Mr. John Smith 
turned over upon the floor upon all fours. He struggled to rise 
—and crack came a rap over the head from Jowler’s walking 
stick. ‘ Keep down, you beast,’ shouted John Brown’s dog, and 
John Smith per force obeyed. Down stairs Jowler walked, 
turning once only to rap Mr. John Smiths fore-paws when that 
unlucky deformed-transformed tried to catch hold of the ban- 
isters. 








Jowler was abitofawag. He gaye a sleeping watchman a 


| the kitchen ?’ 


‘Capital, Mr. Horse ; you do really go ahead of most of us. | 
| Spur up Mr. John Smith; he has driven the rowel into your| 
| sides many a time.’ | 
| «Take him out and make a turnspit of him,’ said a cur with 
| his hair in a cue, whose appearance bespoke his antiquity and | 
| remembrance of times anterior to smoke-jacks and tin-kitchens.. | 
‘Out with him, and make him drive the rats out of the larder,’ | 
| said a venerable Grimalkin. ‘ What business have men in the 


| parlor ?’ 


| Mr. John Smith was kicked into the kitchen. The cooks did 
not notice his entrance, but continued their work. Such cooks! 
such work ! such viands ! 


A basket of eels were busily skinning a fish woman. A bed 
of lobsters were tossing a red shirted fisherman into a cauldron. 
A cod was seated on an upper shelf reading Isak Walton, and 
amusing himself with a line to which was attached a hook fast- 
ened in a man’s gills. Over the man stood a halibut with a 
whale-bone switch in his fins. ‘Sing,’ cried the fish. ‘ Fresh 
— cod — ha-a-ddock — sha-a-d — and halibo-c-o-ot !’ and at the 


| 





end of the song the cod gave a twitch with the: line, and the poor 
devil floundered like a fish out of water, Sraith groaned as he 
thought he recognised the face of an editor’ who has a salmon 
agent in Kennebeck. 





|| along the miry ‘ Stronde’ tothe Court of Exchequer; the many 


| generations to whom Lord Mayor’s Show has been a ‘name of 
| power,’ a charm, and a spell, urging the young adventurer to 
| bolder aims — holding forth promise of wealth and future honor 
to the youthful merchant, when, with his scanty store of marks 
or bezants, he $et forth in the small undecked vessel, on his 
perilous voyagé¢, and cheering the valiant ’prentice, through 
his seven long years of servitude, with whispers of future great- 
ness — whispers more intelligible and more inspiring than that 
far off chime of St. Mary-le-Bow, whose merry music roused 
the desponding boy as he sate, careworn and forlorn, on the 
green slopes of Highgate, with the glad prophecy, ‘ Thrice 
Lord Mayor of London.’ 

So, kind reader, let us take our station beside the strongly 
fortified gate of King Lud, and observe with what delighted 
wonder that handsome and intelligent boy, in his threadbare 
doublet and burel cloak, whose color was once orange tawney, 
is eyeing the gorgeous procession, that, with bannners and min- 
strelsy, and the merry peals of every church and convent’s 
bells, precede the velvet-trapped palfrey of Sir Walter Har- 
veye, while I tell you a tale of Lord Mayor's Day. 

And truly ‘a gorgeous procession’ was the fittiag title for 
that gallant display of pageantry that came slowly on; for Lord 
Mayor’s Show in 1273 was a sight worth seeing. There 
marched the nine worthies in tabards of broidered samyte j 
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there came ‘sundrye dysguysinges,’ ‘salvage men’ wrapt in 
skins, and minstrels arrayed ‘Sarazinwyse,’ with blackened 
faces and silver cymbals; there rode St. George, in knightly 
array, on his white destrere — while, in honor of the Grocers’ 
Company, to which worshipful fraternity the present Lord 
Mayor belonged, after their appropriated camels, appeared a 
representation of that ‘ beast most strange to behold,’ as the 
marvelling monk of St. Alban’s describes, whose living pres- 
ence, but a few years before, frightened the worthy citizens half 
out of their senses—‘an oliphaunte.’ But who shall describe 
the splendid array of the city dignities— the silks that rustled 
and glittered, the jewels that blazed so resplendently ; and not 
half a dozen men in mere tinsel armor, but the whole city watch 
in burnished morions and breastplates, and knights in real chain 
mail, that gleamed like woven silver? Alas! the poor boy had 
little cause for that delighted smile that played over his hand- 
some features; for, of all the multitude that crowded the wide 
street, none knew or cared for him. But his were the buoyant 
feelings and bright anticipations of boyhood — that clear Spring 
morning, when the light cloud turns to gold, and its transient 
tears are exhaled as soon as shed; and the thought of destitu- 
tion was forgotten, when he received from the friendly hand 
of one of the neighboring liverymen a cup of spiced wine; and 
sorrow for the past, and care for the future were alike post- 
poned, as the glittering banners flung out their proud blazonry, 
and the gorgeous procession passed by like some splendid dream. 
The long-drawn pageant passed; the sound of the merry music 
died away; and the populace, hushed into a momentary silence, | 
again began to exercise their tongues and their voices freely. | 

As might be expected, the new Lord Mayor was the princi- 
pal theme; for Sir Walter Harveye, who had come from a re-| 
mute part of the country about fourteen years before, had risen | 
so rapidly in wealth and influence, that the wondering citizens 
busied themselves in unavailing conjectures and hypotheses to | 
account for his singular good fortune. Watever were their) 
opinions, they soon found it necessary to keep them to them-| 
selves; for Sir Walter Harveye, as Alderman Sandwyche ob- | 
served, ‘was fierce as Mahound,’ and the trembling citizens, | 
ere long, began to suspect that he was almost as powerful. | 
But it was the air of mystery that pervaded his conduct, and | 
the profound silence which he ever observed, both with regard 











| 
| 








cried Alleyne de Forsham to his neighbors; ‘and, [ pray ye, | Sorrowfully and slowly did the long Winter pass away, for 
mark my words—ye may judge from the eyes whaf the hawk || Famine brought her never-failing attendant, Sickness; and 
will be; and I foresee he will be a great man, and ah honor to|| when Spring advanced, for the merry games and_ancient ob- 
our good city.’ || servances that were wont to hail its approach, there was the 
Well, years passed on — almost six pleasant years, when it | low, monotonous chant of the companies of beggars and pil- 
chanced, one merry holiday, the youth of the city were out in || grims supplicating relief; the loud rattle of the clap-dish, 
the various sports of the time, urged on todo their Hest by the |; wherewith many a citizen, erst an householder, prayed the 
presence of many of the principal citizens, who lived pver their || crumbs of his richer brethren’s tables; and the frequent tinkle 
youth again, as they watched the gay pastimes of {he happy || of the death-bell, borne by the sacristan before the uncovered 
boys, when our young hero was challenged to anothpr trial of || bier. In the midst of these mournful scenes, while Fitz May- 
skill by a companion, who offered to stake a brooch of some||narde and his hapless master were busying themselves with 
value against a silver seal-ring which Fitz Maynarde wore! fruitless plans and vain hopes, the confessor of Sir Walter 
carefully fastened about his neck — an offer which, jo the sur-|| harveye appeared. He brought a kind message of inquiry 
prise of all, he peremptorily and angrily refused. ‘Wherefore || from his patron, Who was still at Bruges; and he expressed 
do you refuse, my fair boy?’ said our old acquaintance, Sir|| much sympathy mde Forsham’s misfortunes. ‘My fair boy,’ 
Walter Harveye, who stood among the great men of the city, || said he, ‘although ye sorely angered Sir Walter, yet, such is 
beckoned him toward him.—It was my father’s, answered he, || his kindness, he still willeth todo ye service; there is a place 
with deep emotion; ‘and my mother hung it round my neck | in his household now that ye may have; so meet me this eve- 
on her death-bed, in memory of his wrongs and of vengeance.’ 1 ning, after complin, at the Queen of Saba, in Fleet Street, and 
— The great man glanced one hurried look at thelring, but, } then will I settle with you.’ 
strange to say, asked no farther questions. But wherefore was;| With heart overflowing with gratitude did Fitz Maynarde 
it that Sir Walter so precipitately mounted his footeloth pal-| proceed to the place of meeting, where, by the light of a huge 
frey, and, followed by his esquire, rode so swiftly home, | log fire and blazing cressets, sate a merry crew of reckless and 
and summoned instantly to his presence his most canfidential || jovial revellers, who, amid the clatter of beer cans and wine 
adviser, hisconfessor? No one could teli; but his memye shud- | 
dered at his fierce and demon looks that evening, and {he anne) laughed, sang, laid wagers, threw dice, and called for the finest 
est serving-man, as he stretched himself on his straw bed, | 
sained himself from the glance of an evil eye, and blessed the || 
saints he was not Sir Walter Harveye. I)as taverns at this period seem mostly to have been —to this 
Great was the surprise of Alleyne de Forsham ahd his ap- | place, apparently so unfitted for one of his holy calling, did the 
prentice, when, on the following morning, a serving-man ar-||confessur soon after come. He welcomed the young ’prentice 
rived at their dwelling, with a summons from this great but 1 kindly, ordered Gteek wine, vernage and pigment, and ginger 
strangely suspected man, desiring instant speech |of them. || confection, cnd sugared wafers, and, beckoning to him three 
Marvelling at this unexpected message, they, not without some || sangely sinister-looking men, who seemed to be well known 
feelings of trepidation — for aldermen were importapt person-||to him, bade the astonished Fitz Maynarde enjoy the unaccus- 
ages in these days — proceeded to the tall stone mansion, sur- || tomed luxuries, and be merry. Little time had passed ere an- 
rounded by its forecourt, garden, and orchard, on the left hand || gry words arose among the priests’ companions; words scon 
side of the Aldersgate, where Sir Walter received them in|| produced blows; at length, knives—at this period always 
knightly state, and commanded wafers and Ippocras to be|| worn at the girdle—were drawn. The tumult now became 
served to them. ‘My good Master de Forsham,’ said he, ‘1)) general, the lights were extinguished, the cries of murder 
have taken a strange liking to yonder fair boy; ’t isa gallant|| were heard; and when, at length, the watch burst in, and the 


|; Stoups, and the discordant sounds of pipe, harp, and gittern, 





wastels to suak in their rich wine, though thousands around 
were destitute of the coarsest bread. And to this scene of riot, 











to his family and the place whence he came, that inspired the 
simple-minded citizens with feelings of uncontrollable aver- 
sion. 


|| 
| 
| 





| With the ellwand, and make bargains with Yorkshire clothiers, 


| : . : ; 
youth, better fitted I trow, to hold the palfrey, pour the wine, || cressets were relighted, the priest was discovered lying beside 


and present the salver, than to measure burel and broadcloth ||the settle with two deep gashes in his throat. ‘ Seize every 
| one,’ said the principal officer ; ‘this must be answered for be- 





‘All things are not as they should be,’ whispered old Mau- || over the six-hooped pot of penny ale; so, I pray ye, transfer || fore Sir Gregorye Rockeslye.’ 


1} 


rice de Wrytel, who was shrewdly suspected of knowing some- | him to me, and I will make him my own page.’ With many|| It was in vain that the luckless Fitz Maynarde, whea recoy- 

; R ; s | A ; 5 3 A - 
what more thah his neighbors, with an oracular shake of the || a reverential doff of the bonnet did our much surprised draper || ered from the first alarm, prayed to be allowed to depart; it 
head, and a due emphasis on the negation. In these days of|| listen to this request; but, not altogether pleased at the depre-|| was in vain that many of the bystanders bore witness to his 


: é ne | 
marvel and mystery, a shake of the head, especially if no rea-| 


son were given for it, did wonders. So, ere a month had pass- | 
ed, half the citizens shook their heads most knowingly, and be- | 
gan to look forward without doubt, and certainly without re- | 
gret, fur Sir Walter’s sudden disappearance, at the summons} 
ofa monarch mere powerful than even the monarch of ‘ merry | 
Englande.’ 

This, however, did not so happen; this fearful rich man had | 
become Lord Mayor; and, when the versatile populace beheld | 
his splendid preparations — the broad cloth and badge which | 
he gave for liveries —the Clary and Muscatel he provided for | 
the conduits —and the gallant swans, peacocks, and kingly | 
sturgeons —the confections, too, and preserves from the fat-| 
thest East, which were to grace his princely entertainment—| 
they half forgot their former terrors, and seemed willing to! 
postpone his anticipated disappearance, at least until the close | 
of his mayoralty. 

‘And what say you to this gallant show?’ said the livery-| 
man who had before noticed the stranger boy ; ‘ who knoweth | 
but, one day, ye yourself may be Lord Mayor? Of what craft) 
are ye?’ 

‘None,’ replied he, sorrowfully, ‘ for I ama stranger here.’ 
Now, whatever were the faults of our forefathers, want of be- | 
nevolence was not among them; the answer cf the young stran-| 
ger was therefore heard with sympathetic kindness! and when | 
he related his simple tale — that he was an orphan from a re- 
mote part of the country, cared for and acknowledged by no 
one in that great city—the kindly feelings of the bystanders 
were powerfully excited, and many were their friendly offers 
of advice and succor. ‘ Ye shall go home with me, an’ ye list,’ 
said the before-mentioned liveryman; ‘serve me truly and 
faithfully, and you shall have no cause to repent your bargain.’ 

The kind offer was eagerly and gratefully accepted by the 
stranger boy; he followed his intended master, with light step 
and merry heart, to his house in Candlewycke Street ; and, on 
the following day, the roll of the Drapers’ Company presented 
this entry: —‘ Johan Fitz Maynarde bounde prentyce unto Al- 


leyne de Forsham, on ye morwe of seynte Symone and Jhude, 
Mecixxum.’ 


Nor had our benevolent draper ever c ause to repent his kind- 
hearted deed. Year spassed on, and stii'l the young stranger, 
‘aithful to his trust, diligent in his calling, Winning favor and 
good will from all, especially his master, and’ his master’s pretty 


'| shall lament it, and bitterly, but in vain.’ \* 


ciating way in which his craft and mystery had been treated,|| peaceable conduct; manslaughter, if not murder, had been 
unwilling, too, to lose one whom he loved so much, yet not dar-|| committed, and all were consigned to Newgate. 
ing to hint refusal, he remained silent. || Some time elapsed ere the trial tovk place; but how great 
‘My fair boy,’ continued Sir Walter, turning to Fitz May. || was the surprise of the citizens at the strarge disclosure then 
narde, not doubting but the master’s silence arose solely from || made! 
his joy at this unlooked-for honor, ‘ ye must make ready forth- || ‘In sooth, my fair boy,’ said Sir Gregorye Rockeslye to our 
with, for I must to Bruges ere the vigil of St. Barnabas.’ —‘ No- || now liberated hero, ‘the saints truly vatch over ye. Rightly 
ble sir,’ returned the,apprentice, ‘ I may not profit by your good-|| did that wicked confessor meet his teath; for he hired those 
ness. Many thanks to ye, and the blessing of all the saints; || seatterlings, who to-morrow will take their Jast draught at 
but I pray you remdmber that good Master de Forsham took 1 St. Giles, to murder you in thatafray; but he, changing places 
me in, when, forlorn and friendless, I first set foot in London. || in the tumult, took that as his guerdon which was meant for 
Suffer me, therefore, to stay with him, and in some scant meas- || ye. . - . + . 
ure to repay his kindness,’ , | Heaven be praised!’ etied Fitz Maynarde. see it all ; 
“What sl you to this, Master Draper?’ said Sir Walter, || that cruel confessor was doubiless jc alc us of my favor with 
sharply. | good Sir Walter Harveye, and arsengned he somnpanens my 
* Noble sir,’ replied de Forsham, ‘loathe as I am to anger ye, || death. Well, Domive miscreatur ! sut, alas! through this de- 
I must yet say that this youth is to me as a son.’ lay, I have lost the place he promised me, and that noble gen- 
‘Away,’ said Sir Walter, angrily, waving them from his 
presence; ‘and you, foolish boy, who have cast wealth and 


| Pea will never, I fear, do aught for me again,’ 
‘Heed it not, my fair boy,’ replied Sir Gregorye Rockeslye. 
honor so recklessly away, take heed the day come not when ye 


ll« Phat yeshould twice have been prevented taking livery of 
| Sir Wpiter is so strange, that more, doubtlesss, is in it than we , 
With sorrowful heart and forebodings did our poor draper [can gresec. ‘T isa mad world, and cur troubles are oft-times 
return home; he had incurred the displeasure of a powerful | paps 
man—a displeasure which, in those unsettled times, might’ ger of ill. 
display itself by mulet, increased tallage, or even by penser otf Summer had now advanced, and London began to resume 
imprisonment for some pretended crime ; and a fixed pres*MU-/| her heretofore gay and busy appearance —for the sickness had 
ment of ii) cast its dark shadow athwart his hitherts bright) ceased, and trade had revived; but the changed aspect of 
pathway. Mozaths, however, passed swiftly away ; Sir Walter | things brought no prospect of improvement to the luckless dra- 
had gone to Bruges, and fear of injury from him had vanished | per. His stock was gone, his money was spent, nor could he 
from the mind of de Forsham, when news arrived that a large| look for the customary assistance from the brethren of hisguild, 
consignment of his goods had been lost by shipwreck; and || for they had in like manner suffered. It was indeed a sorrow- 
scarcely had the luckless draper recovered from this shock,|| fy] time. At length an unexpected gleam of sunshine illu- 
when, in one of the riots so frequent in those times, the sanctu-|| mined his cloudy sky. Sir Walter Harveye had returned, 
ary men of St. Martin’s broke into his warehouse, and burnt) had inquired kindly after him, and ere long he sent a messen- 
and carried off great part of his remaining stock. ger, commanding the instant attendance of Fitz Maynarde 
Sadly did Winter come on — sadly for all classes; for a wet |} Away hurried our hero, blessing every saint in the calendar, 
Summer had produced a seanty harvest, and it was feared that || and invoking every blessing on the head of his benevolent pat- 
the corn would scarcely last to Candlemas. And now the/|)ron; but when he returned there was more of sorrow than of 
prophecy of Sir Walter Harveye seemed, to the desponding || joy on his countenance. ‘Alas! J, yyust indeed leave ye,’ said 
mind of our young ’prentice, about to receive its full accom-|| he to Margaret, ‘and fora long and perilous voyage. To-mor- 
plishment. ‘Alas!’ said he to his constant companion, Mar-|| row evening Sir Walter’s carrack, the ‘ Whyte Faucon,’ sail- 
garet, ‘when I refused Sir Walter’s noble offer, solely that I}/eth toCvprus for dates and spiceries; and I am to go as ser- 
might aid my worthy master, how little did I think that I should|| v@™,; to the mastef. Do not lament,’ continued he, ‘ for I dare 





laid blessings, and our good fortune too often the sure harbin- 











daughter, Margaret. ‘The saints most syre]_V sent him to me,’ 


sit here useless, and eating your bread |’ \|nota jhird time refuse; and, moreover, he saith neither you 
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nor my good master shall ever want a friend.’ Little comfort | by the recollection of his cruel destiny, he sat down and wept 


did this assurance give poor Margaret, now about to lose the |’ bitterly. 


playmate of her childhood. "Was it possible he could return || 


safely from a perilous voyage, almost as far as the country of| 
the Saracens ?— Our worthy forefathers seemed always to im- | 


| 


agine there were far more dangers on the smooth and sunny | 


| 


Mediterranean, than amid the chafing billows and foaming} 


While poor Fitz Maynarde was thus bewailing his singular 
ill fortune, too disconsolate to receive the comfort which the 
kind-hearted parishioners, who were now fast entering the 
‘church, sedulously effered him, great was the confusion that 
‘prevailed in the ward of Aldersgate; for a messenger from the 


surges of the Northern seas. — Besides, was it not to fetch spi- || king had arrived, commanding the instant attendance of Sir 
ceries? and had not these adventurous merchants to combat|! Walter Harveye, at Westminster; but he was no where to be 
huge dragons, breathing flame and pestiferous vapor? a fact ‘found. His domestics asserted that he had gone out the pre- 
always sturdily maintained by the brethren of the worshipful || ceding evening unattended, soon after the departure of the 
guild of grocers, to account for the high prices of their ‘ cloves, || young man; and a canon of St. Martin’s-le-Grand affirmed 


canel, and gingelofre.’ 
han Fitz Maynarde should ever come home in safety? With 
a heavy heart did poor little Margaret set about her prepara- 
tions for his voyage. She duly sprinkled each garment with 
holy water, and procured a cunning scribe to write the first 
verse of St. John’s Gospel on a lozenge-shaped piece of parch- 
ment, to be hung as a charm about his neck. 

Too soon did the short interval fleet away — the last fare- 
wells were said; and, scarcely trusting himself to cast one 


parting look at the dwelling where he had passed so many hap- || 


py days, Fitz Maynarde proceeded to the tall stone house be- 
side Aldersgate. 

Sir Walter received him with the show of great kindness. 
‘ All things are settled,’ said he; ‘ but, as I wish to sail before 
my fellow merchants, the carrack will drop down the river 
after nightfall; so be secret; and, when ye come to the Tower, 
ask not for the‘ Whyte Faucon,’ but stand aside, until ye see 
two men in rough cvats; then say, ‘Is it here?’ and if they an- 
swer, ‘Away,’ go with them.’ 

Fitz Maynarde in vain attempted to articulate his thanks. 
My fair boy,’ said Sir Walter, taking his own silver cup, and 


O, how was it possible, then, that Jo-| 


that he had met him in the twilight, hurrying along as though 

‘unwilling to be seen, just beside the church of St. Mary de 
Monte Alto, in Thames Street. As this was the whole amoun} 
| of information that could be obtained, the city authorities forth- 
with proceeded tothe mansion to take instant possession — a 
| proceeding very necessary in those good old times, when king, 
‘prelate, or powerful noble, alike followed 


That good old rule —that simple plan — 
That he should take who had the power, 
And they might keep — who can. , 


|So they caused instant proclamation to be made at each cross 
land conduit, that whoever could tell aught of Sir Walter Har- 
| veye should straightway appear before them. 

| © An’ Sir Walter Harveye be gone, he is gone for aye,’ cried 
‘old Maurice de Wrytel, who, attracted by the ‘ Gyez’ of the 
' pursuivant, stood leaning on his staff beside the old stone cross, 
‘commonly ealled the Standard, at the topof West Cheap. ‘Ay, 
’t was said by a wise priest, ard one who read the stars, that 


Cosenton, and built the church of Allhallows the Less close be- 
side it— and how —doubtless in gratitude for that last most 
signal interposition of Heaven — he beautified, and richly en- 
dowed, the church of St. Lawrence, founding therein a college 
for a master and seven chaplains, the, site of which still bears 
his name, and is now his only memorial. 

Long and prosperous were the days of this princely draper; 
and when at length, followed by the blessings of the whole 
city, he and Dame Margaret slumbered beneath the ‘ fayre 


St. Paul’s, each year did the city officers go in solemn proces- 
sion thither; while, ever at nightfall, the last sounds that floated 
in rich harmony along the*vaulted aisles of that fair cathedral 
was the chant that supplicated eternal repose for the soul of 
‘Sir Johan de Pounteney.’ 








A THRILLING INCIDENT, 


BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK, 





Original. 





Ir was one of those pleasant mornings in early Summer which 
have been so often described, but which can only be enjoyed 
fully when the mind is comparatively at ease — when our reflec. 
wa are of an agreeable nature, and we are at peace with all 
||the world. To a man of perfect innocence the world is an 
|| Eden; and the Paradise of Adam only lost its charms when 


|| ouilt had entered its borders. In the strong and figurative lan- 








marbre tombe,’ in his chapel on the North side of the choir of 


thrice seven years should he prosper, and then that the end || guage of the East, we are told in scripture that our primitive 
‘should be.’ The bystanders sained and crossed themselves at || parents were driven forth from the garden by an angel with a 
|this mysterious remark, while all the vague but strange conjec-|| flaming sword. But every child of Adam has it in his power, 





pouring from a carefully sealed flask a rich and spicy cordial, '!tures which Sir Walter Harveye had in former years awakg)| so long as he continues in innocence, to dwell in the garden of 
‘take this cup of Ippocras to bear ye on your way, and to drink | ened, returned with renewed force to their minds. Sul sat |Eden. The whole world would be a paradise to an immaculate 


to your merry voyage.’ 


|\the aldermen in sclemn state—and strange, indeed, were the 


| being ; and in proportion as the heart is pure and the disposi- 


: — : en pees : ; 
‘Heaven reward ye, noble sir, even as ye have dealt with | accounts they received; Sir Walter Harveye’s great earrack, || tion is benevolent, the beauties of Nature are enjoyed with a 


me!’ cried the grateful young man. 

‘Farewell!’ said Sir Walter, in a suppressed tone, as the 
unsuspecting Fitz Maynarde, with heavy step, departed ; ‘ thou 
and I must henceforth have the broad séa, or perchance a wider 
gulf between us.’ 

Absorbed in sorrowful musings, the disconsolate young man 
took his way, casting from time to time a mournful look up 


\| the ‘Whyte Faucon,’ was still in the river, and not likely to 
'| sail for several days; but a vessel, shrewdly suspected to be a 
} pirate, and bound, as was reported, to Cales, with slaves, did 
;,certainly drop down the river last evening after nightfall; and 
'!an old man, who chanced to be by, reported that a man, wrapt 
lina large cloak, was seized and forcibly carried on board just 
''before it set sail. This singular account, added to the strange 


| relish of which the man of ‘stratagems and spoils’ knows 
||nothing. In vain does the busy and intriguing politician, the 
| mere man of business, or fhe mechanical writer, denounce and 
|| revile those fictitious narratives which represent human nature 
ll as it shonld ke — which dwell upon those traits of character 
|| that proclaim our relationship to angels — and which evince an 


|, enthnsiastic admiration of all that is sublime and beautiful in 


tc the tall spires, gleaming in the rosy light of evening, as he || story of the young man, who had been so wonderfully prevented |) the creation. In vain do those who possess no taste for any 


biterly thought how many a bright setting sun would gild 
towe: and spire ere he should again tread those streets. And 
onwarthe went, until, looking up, he found himself beside the 
open door of the church of St. Lawrence, at the corner uf Can- 


dlewycke Street. ‘It may be long, indeed, ere enter a church | 


again,’ said ‘xe, as the untried dangers of the deep arose to his 
mind; ‘and avoyage begun with prayer may perchance end 
with thanksgiving.’ 

He entered; aid, unwilling to attract notice from his neigh- 
bors, he proceeded.p the side aisle, and, reverently kneeling 


'\from sailing in that very vessel, determined the aldermen to 
‘summon Fitz Maynarde before them; and at the same time 
l!old Maurice de Wrytel was called on to detail what he knew. 
'|Stupified with the unlooked-for events of the morning, and 
grieved at the unexpected disappearance of his benefactor, poor 
Fitz Maynarde soon after entered the hall, where, with much 
|| cirenumlocution and many a benedicite, Maurice de Wrytel was 
|| giving his evidence. ‘And soothly I cannot tell much,’ said 
|'he; ‘though, from the little Ido know, [ had safelier meta 
|! raging dragon than that Sir Walter, an’ he had known who 1 





| 


thing higher than the ordinary concerns of this working day 
world, assume a mulish superiority to fancy and sentiment. — 
' The popular taste will never go with them. You can see a 
| horse at any time ; but a fairy or a mermaid is a curiosity, and 
|| the people like to hear a description of it. Well would it be for 
‘those who talk of ‘ mawkish sentiment’ and < silly love stories, 
i if they possessed the singleness of heart and the simplicity of 
| character required to appreciate genuine works of the imagina- 
| tion as they deserve. Jesus Christ taught principally ‘with fic- 
| tions — the prophets breathed the highest strains of imaginative 


on the right hand sia: of the altar, behind the large pillar, ad-|! was. Little did he think that I stood in St. Martin’s church- |! poetry — they stretched their harp strings from Heaven to earth 
. - ‘ : | ee 5 ’ 

dressed himself to his eyotions. The service soon ended; but|| yard, at Normanton, on the eve of St. Erkenwald, when he|| and taught the spirit to ascend by them in a cloud of melody. 

Fitz Maynarde arose nut io go. His eyes were fixed on the||strove with his brother about their inheritance, and brands|| Romance and the drama are the salvation of this country. 


fair altar window, where sainisand angels, surrounding the can- | 
° ‘ + = ° eye | 
onised martyr, seemed, in the darkening twilight, about tevan-||poreh. ’T wasa foul deed —but he suld the manor to the| 


ish into air; and delivering himself up tothe superstitious feel- 
ing of the age, he imagined —tay, believed, that they cast a 


look of benignant encouragement spon him; and he hailed it. 


as an omen of happiest prophecy. With the fast-coming 


darkness a strange drowsiness stole upon him —the soporific || 


draught began to take effect; he attemptee to rise, but in vain: 
and, unseen by the sacristan, who quickly cnsed the doors, he 
stretched himself on the pavement, and sunk iniog deep and 
dreamless slumber. 

The morning sun was high in heaven, the chimes vere peal- 
ing for matins, and the sacristan and assistants had ente-ed the 
church to hang the tapestry, and to strew the choir; — tur jy 
was the festival of the patron saint; — but still the young may 
slept soundly. 


‘Up, up, vagabond,’ cried the sacristan, shaking him with no! 


gentle force; ‘up, and answer before Alderman Sandwyche 


| . . . “2 
|, were drawn, and his brother fell slain just beside the chureh 


‘monks of St. Martin, and fled away with the money; for, be- 
|;hold ye, his brother had ason born that very day, and ’t was 
|, said by one who was never deceived, that, whatever might be 
| done, that child should inherit all.’ 

‘Good master, what say you?’ cried Fitz Maynarde, in great 
' agitation, 

| ‘A fearful story, my fair boy,’ returned the old man; ‘for 
| had it not been for that accursed lcve of the red gold — from 
|| which our sweet lady ever shield us!—Radulf de Pounteney 
| had never lifted hand against his brother.’ 

I ‘Merciful Heaven!’ exclaimed Fitz Maynarde, ‘ how won- 
||derful are thy ways! Three times, in the guise of charity, 
| hath my most bitter enemy proffered me aid, by which to secure 
{\ray destruction, and thrice have I wondrously escaped. Jam 
| thet child born on St. Erkenwald’s eve, when my father was so 


,|| foully slain; and Sir Walter Harveye was doubtless Radulf 


wherefore ye came to take up your night’s lodging in the || de Pouneney, and my uncle.’ 


church.’ 


Fitz Maynarde looked up—how could it be? the dim altar|| of; he had doubtless met the 
window, on which his closing eyes had been fixed, was now| and our young hero, now Johan de 
blazing in gold and purple, and he looked around stupified and || of all his wealth. 


bewildered. ‘Good master!’ said he, ‘how is this? 


be at the Tower ere eight!’ 


‘Ere eight!’ criéd the sacristan; ‘sure the fiend himself| 
hath bereft ye of your Senses. Ere eight! know ye not ye have 


slept here all night?’ 


The affrighted young man cast a wild look at the speaker, 
and then at the bright sunshine that streamed in gorgeously 
through the fair traceried windows. ‘Alas! it is tootrue! un- 
happy wretch that I am!’ cried he, striking his breast; ‘saints! 


Me-|! 
thought I was but e’en now hearing complin. Saints! I must 


And so it vas; Sir Walter Harveye was never more heard 
fate he intended for his nephew, 
Pounteney, took possession 


| Who shall describe the joy with which good Alleyne de 
| Forsham heard the welcome news of his young ’prentice’s ggod 
fortune? Johan de Pounteney insisted on taking him home to 
jane his wealth; and he, ere long, shared his name with 
| Pretty Margaret. And finally, good reader, if you would wish 
to trace the after-course of this princely draper, honest John 
| Stow will with right good will inform you how, in rich array 
land fair pageantry, he four times rode in goodly procession as 
| Lord Mayor — how he received knighthood from the hands of 
| Edward the Second —how he purchased the princely mansion 





‘the carrack has saiied! I am ruined for ever!’ and, overcome|| of Colde Harborowe of Sir Ralph de Bigod, and Sir Johan de 


| I have said the morning was delightful. I was in the coun- 
| try. I was wandering at my leisure, and had not a care to dis- 
— the serenity of my mind — excepting it was that I panted 
|| for some adventure —some accident in consonance with the 
| romantic beauty of the scene. [ could scarcely hope for it, as 
|the country was thinly settled, and few passengers were to be 
|met with. All was silence and peace —save the music of 
/countless numbers of birds that jumped about among the thick 
leaves of the green wood, or the hollow murmur of a little 
| waterfall, when the chrystal flood tumbled from a shelving rock 
among the clean pebbles and sands of a brook. I wandered I 
cared not whither, for at every step some new beauty opened to 
my view. At length, in one of the most solitary spots which I 
had visited, I imagined that I heard a slight hum, as of a con- 
gregated crowd at no great distance ; and upon looking quickly 
about me, I caught sight of something glittering through the 
trees, which 1 knew to be the handiwork of a human artist, and 
yet I could not immediately determine its shape and character. 
{ walked forward a few paces, when I came to an opening in 
the bushes, and looking through a narrow passage of some 
length, which divided the bushes and young trees, saw a spa- 
cious green, inthe centre of which stood a little church with a 
small steeple. The glittering object which [ had seen was 4 
gilded ball on the top of the spire. I observed that the congre- 
gation were nearly all assembled. Occasionally some belated 
worshipper dropped silently in, took off his hat, and applying 
His handkerchief to his damp forehead, slid into the first seat 
that offered. As the door stood wide open, I could see a goodly 
array of village bonnets — commend me to a village bonnet — it 
is more precious to my view than an imperial crown. | at once 
resolved to go to meeting — not only for the sake of seeing the 
pretty village maidens, but also because a secret vanity suggest 
ed to my mind that among that assembly of plain countrymen 
I should be a distinguished personage, and could not fail to draw 
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the tiie gaues of many a bony blue een upon mine own 
outward proportions. 
Accordingly I passed up the natural avenue and came out 
upon the green. My feelings were very poetical as I walked 
slowly toward the door of the village.church. I entered. A 
popular preacher was holding forth, and the little meeting-house 
was much crowded. Several persons were standing up, and I 
soon discovered that I must also retain my perpendicular pos- 
ture, as every seat was crowded. I, however, pressed up the 
aisle until I had gained a position where I could have a fair view 
of the faces of nearly all present. I soon. perceived that I was 
an object of attention. Many of the congregation looked curi- 
ously at me, for I was a stranger tothem all. Ina few moments, 
however, the attention of every one present appeared to be ab- 
sorbed in the ambassador of grace, and I also began to take an} 
interest in his discourse. The speaker was fluent, and many of | 
his flights were even sublime — but almost any thing was cal- 
culated to affect my mindthen. The preacher spoke of Heaven 
and its joys, and the blissful scenes with which we were sur- | 
rounded on every side. The music of the wood and the fragrance 
of the heath seemed to respond to his eloquence. Then:it was | 
no great stretch of the imagination to fancy that the white hand- | 








All will allow that the deSesence paid by the youth t to age is 
due to a certain extent; but that it is often carried too far, it 
seems to me, no unbiased mind willdeny. While the judgment 
of age, hinnene matured, is certainly entitled to respect, yet it, 
does not seem right for mere age alone to shut out all other || 


l 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


ye thus with 
all natural phenomena; she cares not how easily they may be 


om were seen meteoric bodies on n that occasion. 


accounted for upon principles of natural philosophy — they are 


no every day occurrences, and are therefore supernatural. This 
put in the form of a regular syllogism, she esteems the most 


considerations, and to maintain a point to an extent unwarrant- || profound logic and utterly incapable of refutation. 


'} 
The experience of age is often delusive and || 


uncertain, and it seems surely unjust for age alone, without || 
correct notions, to entirely overrule its junior, accompanied by | 
good sense and sound reasoning. And yet it is not seldom that 
we see this the case. The vaunted experience of age often de- 
stroys the brightest arguments, and will often almost disprove || 


: : ; 
a plain mathematical demonstration. \| 


| 


ed by reason. 


1/8) 


| 
\« 
| 
| 
i 


The only way to avoid | 
this and to prevent the undue increase of this absurdity, is to 
encourage the young in their attempts to gain the truth and to 
not let the point be settled by the presumptory dictation of age. | 
But for a young man in his prime, be his: judgment never 80 | 
sound and his talents never so well improved, to onpose the ad- 
vanced opinions of age, is esteemed the most unpardonable i im- |) 
prudence, and as ‘ reversing the decrees of nature ;’ while him | 
who should attempt it they would fain brand as an insolent | 


youngster, deserving of scorn and contempt for thus insulting, 





ed creatures around me, with their pouting lips and artless in-| 
nocence, were beings of a higher sphere. 
were thus divided between the beauties and the blessings of the || 
two worlds, and wrapt in a sort of poetical devotion, 1 detected 


at me of a most animated character. 


|as they would have it, the majesty of age. 


1 


\| 


one fair lass, with large black eyes, in stealing somal glances | eed from experience in the crooked paths of life. 


! 
Now, as Dr. Frank- | 
it really ought to be, good sense and sound judgment ? 
| 
Age, it is allowed, carries with it an idea of sound judgment | 
He whose 


I need not describe the || head i is whitened by the frosts of more than half a century, is | 
sensations experienced by a youth when the eyes of a beautiful || naturally supposed to have gathered much knowledge from the ite r js arrogance. 


|impudence to attempt to reason the case. 


This, you may say, proves an argument that age is not always 
sustained in its opinions, as when it advances those so totally 
absurd. This may be true to a certain extent, for few would 


sympathise with the honest deacon in his fears that if the world 


| Should turn round, his mill pond would be deprived of its con- 


‘te nts, or support any other ina theory that the moon was a green 
cheese; and yet these persens themselves are as tenacious of 
their opinions, throw themselves as haughtily upon the reserved 
rights of age, and resent contradiction with as strong indigna- 
| tion as does he who maintains a disputed point in metaphysics 
It certainly proves that age clings, as to life, to early impressions 


j,and mistaken notions, and were the illusion I have alluded to a 


‘dispute -d point in natural philosophy, and still as unreasonable — 
las is too often the case —it would be the most unpardonabie 
‘He is old and expe- 


rienced,’ silences all objections from the young to the opinions 


| . 

\of age, be they scarcely less absurd than the adventures of the 
Thi sie sila " Pe! a =~ s 7 A a ‘ 

While my feelings || lin would ask, is this respect paid to mere age alone, or to what || redoubtable Muncliausen or of Jack the Giant-killer. 


But of all, nothing seems to me so utterly absurd as that age 
of itself should claim this respect which the younger are inclined 
It far better befits youth to award that defer- 
/ence than for age to claim it — the former is generosity, the Iat- 


to concede to it. 


The respect that is due to age is of precisely 


woman rest for any length of time on his countenance — and |, Scenes through which he has passed; and observation has whetted || the same character as that due to talents — only as the superi- 


when he imagines himself to be an object of interest to her. 1) 
returned her glances with interest, and threw all the tenderness 
into my eyes which the scene, my meditations 
I doubted not that this fair 
young damsel possessed kindred feelings with myself — that we’, 


discourse had inspired in my heart. 


were drinking together of the fountain of inspiration. 


could it be otherwise ? She had been born and nurtured amid | 


| 
and the preacher's | | gold. 
| 


But this is not always the case. Gray } 
‘hairs are no more the true indices of wisdom than is glitter | 
‘All is not gold that glitters’ — nor is all wisdom that | 
| appears under a grave and scemly garb. We may readily sup- || 


|| Pose that the man of sixty possesses more knowledge than did 


/his natural powers. 


| 


1] 


“he who does not shine at the latter age will not at. the former. 


ority in the latter is less easily established, and when this is done, 
Yet few would 


/not be inclined to smile in the face of the most talented man in 


its claims are far greater than those of mere age. 


‘the universe, who should claim respect for opinions because he 


was so. It is not to mere age of itself. that youth should feel 


How | the same man at thirty ; and yet we may be equally sure that, inclined to award this deference, but to the mature judgment 


| with which the idea of age is generally coupled. The claims 


these wild and romantic scenes — and she was made up of ro-| | Certainly, very many men show more experience at thirty than | lof age may be natural, but they are far from being inalienable — 


mance, of poetry, and tenderness. 
purity of woman’s love—her devotion—her truth. 
prayed that I might meet with her where we could enjoy a sw eet, 
I thought of Sappho—and the ar-, 
dent glanees of this young maiden reminded me of that creature 
of passionate affection. I thought of Werter and Charlotte, || 


interchange of sentiment. 


and could not doubt that the village maiden and myself were 
capable of enjoying equal transport in each other's society. — 
Her glances continued — several times our eyes met. 
ached with rapture. At length the benediction was pronounced. 
I lingered about the premises until I saw the dark-eyed damsel 


set out for home alone and on foot. ‘O that the customs of so- | 


his elder he is in the wrong, however much he may be so. 

We find men are as likely to form correct notions at thirty as | 
vat sixty. Mercurial youth may be apt to rush headlong into || 
vuntried schemes; but they are less so than are their more even |v 


| 
| honeys seniors to cling to prescriptive rights and established || 


|usages. Hot headed youth may deserve the brand of radicalism, | 


‘but age may with equal justice be retorted upon with the charge || 


ior ultra toryism, clinging to old wrongs because they are old ; 


and, in the words of an eminent. living political economist, | 


And then I thought of the | do others at sixty, for that is but the law of diversity of talents ; | the respect is due so far only as the conduct ensures it, and the 
[ inly | ‘and yet he is deemed an impudent upstart if he dare to show jassertion of the right to command it destroys the right to expect 


it, in as much as it borders ‘upon arrogance. And more partic- 
vularly are we disinclined to award that respect when the claim 
to it is advanced to support assumptions which else might and 
would have fallen to the greund. The doctrine which cannot 
stand with the aid of younger hefds, age cannot support; and 


still we often find the latter a corps de rescrve to sustain the 


My heart || ‘full as it is of hair-brained experiments and wild enterprise ; || weaker parts of an argument or to demolish‘the strong holds of 
I P >| p g 


an antagonist. 
I have said that this unnatural deference was an injury to the 


community. It is so— not only as it discourages any attempts 


2 : ‘ |, 
ciety would permit — for we are surely one in soul! Cruel \! ‘ contenting for the things that were, so ‘lag as they have any | ||to enlighten old age— for I contend that old age, immaculate 


formality that throws up a barrier between hearts made for each 
other !’ I followed | 
after her. She looked. behind, and I thotight she evinced some | 
emotion at recognising me as the stranger of the day. 


Yet I determined to take the same path. 


I quick- 


ened my pace, and she actually slackened hers, as if to let me || it may be reckoned a consequence of that — we find that those || celebrity, and an attentive observer of mankind. 


come up with her. 
‘ Noble young creature !’ thought I. 

young heart is superior to the shackles of custom !,’ 

Tat length came within a stone’s throw her. 
halted My heart swelled to 
bursting, and my eyes filled with tears of rapture and tenderness. | 
i reached the spot where she stood. She began to speak, and I | 
took off my hat as if doing reverence to an angel. 

‘ Are you a pedlar?’ said she. 

‘No, my dear girl, that is not my occupation.’ 

‘Well, I do n't aon: * continued she, not very bashfully, and | 
eyeing me sternly, ‘1 thought when I saw you in the meeting- 


and turned her face toward me. 


‘Her artless and warm | 


Observation of the faults || 
‘of others almost invariably leads us into the opposite extreme, 


| thing to do with the things that are.’ 


\in itself as faulty as that which we deprecate. But certain it is, | 


| 
notwithstanding their more mercurial temperament — or rather 


‘of less years are far more willing to renounce the erroneous 
The old | 


‘man who has maintained any certain principles for many years, 


opinions they may have formed, than their seniors. 


inwardly be convinced they are. He has believed so and so for || 


half a century, and he-imagines that it little becomes him to be || 
con vineed of the contrary, now his hairs have grown gray, lest 


it angur illy for the depth of his understanding in .years-agone. || 


_ | Thirty years before, he would gladly have forsaken the ground , 


| he begins now to find untenable ; but now, his honer, integrity | 
, demand of him to continue in the path he has || 


He 


and consistency 
, so long trodden without a doubt but it was the right one. 


ihad the experience of the world.’ 


‘old age, may be enlightened and receive instruction from its 


juniors — but the more so as it is a powerful damper upon the 


ambition of ycung men just entering upon life and in their prime. 


| I close with an extract from a writer a century back, of no small 


Who can but 


| acknowledge the justice of his remarks ? 


‘fama young man, I confess; and yet 1 honor the gray head 


™ much as any other; however, when in company with old 
She eaihtesy | is exceeding loth to lay them aside, however mistaken he may |1nen, [ hear them speak obscurely or reason preposterously — 


| into which absurdities prejudice, pride or interest will sometimes 
| throw the wisest — 1 count it no crime to rectify their reason- 
| ings, unless censcience must trae kle to ceremony and truth fail 
a sacrifice to complaisanee. The strongest argume nts are ener- 
vated and the brightest evidence disappears before the tremen- 


dous reasonings end dazzling discoveries of venerable old age. 
‘You are young and giddy headed fellows; you have not yet 


Thus we young folks find 


house that you looked like a pedlar who passed off a pewter pei s to die advocating the error he has so long upheld, rather pour amt bition cramped and our Jaziness indulged, since, while 
half dollar on me, three weeks go, and so I determined to kee P | | than to allow that he has toiled long in the support of doctrines young, we have little room to display ourselves, and when old, 


my eye on you. Brother,John Has got home, now—and he 
says that if he catches the fellow he will wring his neck for him | 
Koen and | a’ n’t sure but you are the good for nothing rascal, after 
all.’ e 

The last words were uttered with a furious scream, Reader, | 
did you ever take a shower bath ? 








SCRIBBLINGS.—NOv 1, 
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How iia do we hear of the respect that is due to age, and | 
how often the open indignation of some sage of half a century, 
at being perversely contradicted in some disputed point! To} 
the rising youth, age is ever held up as a sort of sanctum sanc- 
torum never to be desecrated, ve the opinions it puts forth how- 
ever preposterously absurd. ‘1 p his doctrine every succeeding 
generation inculcates, forgetting, as’ prank-playmg soph. for- 


gets that he was ever a freshma n, the indignant mutterings of 


youthful days, when the same ereed obtruded itself in their own 
path of reasoning. 


which junior reasoners have upturned in his life-time. 
Old age generally carries with it a certain perverse disposition, 


derived from this respect paid to it, and so fixed is it often in its || 


yhims, that not. all earth may drive them from their minds, || l|: 


however unreasonable they may be tothose less biased. Scorning | 


| 
| 
| 
lw | 


and often resenting advice from their juniors, they will brook | 
no opposition to opinions which they have formed in their 
younger days, perhaps from the erroneous axioms of those times, 
Thus we often find, in older persons, 


improvement. supersti- 


tious notions and dogmas, in which the present more enlight- | 


it is impossible to eradicate them by any reasoning whatever.— 


‘an attest to the almost innumerable attempts on my part to) 
reason her from her superstitious belief respecting the phenom- 
enon commonly known as Will o’ the Wisp — an agent, as slie | 
contends, Any attempt at a different 
explanation of this illusion is met on her part with scorn andj 


The late great meteoric shower she interprets as the | 


from the world of spirits. 


contempt. 








happen withii1 a certain number of years — probably as many as 





and they scout as unreasonable and sacriligious all attempts at | 


ened age refuses to concur, so strongly fixed in their minds that || 
\| 6. Merchant of Venice. 
I have a maiden aunt of something less than three score, who |= 


infallible fore runner of some great and terrible event which is to || 


‘the weakness of nature must pass for strength of sense, and we 
| 


|| hope that hoary he ads will raise us above the attacks of contra- 


diction.’ 
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TEE YAGERS’ ADIEU. 
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On prancing steeds three Ya - gers sprang, A - 





tare 





dieu, A - dieu, A--- dieu, Their sweethearts fair thus gai--- ly sung, A---dieu, Adieu, A - - - dieu. No 





oth --er tears shall wet, they cried, The cheek a war-rior’s kiss hasdried; A--- dieu, a-dieu, a--- dieu, a- dieu, Then all for 











glo - - ry fly, Then all for glo-- ry fly, Huzza, huz --- za, huz-za, huz - -- za. 





Il. Il. IV. : 


A thousand more are on the field ; And where, young warriors, dost thou fly, Our country calls — the Yager hears ; 
With martial sounds the skies are filled ; With dauntless brow and eagle eye ? We give her hope and calm her fears ; 
Then where is he so mean and shy, To meet the foe that fiercely comes Then speed we on and leave behind, 
In woman’s arms would trembling lie, To spoil our fields and sacred homes, On its bleak sides, the mountain wind, ; 
When all for glory fly? &c. We now to glory fly, &c. For we to glory fly, &c. : 
' : V. VI. i 
Where cannons dread their lightnings flash, But ndw we pant for war’s alarms; . 
And sword meets sword in fearful crash, From love and beauty’s twining arms 
The Yager there still spurs his steed, We go; but in the dreadful fight 
While ’neath his foot the foe doth bleed, For us dark danger’s path you ’Il light, 


For we to glory fly, &c. For all to glory fly, &c. 


‘ 


